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«© Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
“ But looks through Nature up to Nature’s God.”—Popr. 








LETTER IV. 


ON MORAL EVILS. 
BY SOAME JENYNS. 


[Continued from page 171.] © 


{The more we peruse the work of Mr. JEnyns, on the Nature 


and Origin of Evil, the mere are we convinced that he 
wrote under restraint ; the reasons for which, as before 
observed, are obvious. His atiempts to avoid the charge 
of infidelity put us in mind of the ingenious Voltaire, whos 
by his writings, has done perhaps more than any other maz 
to eradicate superstition, and its baneful consequences, in- 
tolerance and persecution ; he concludes his chapter on 
— Grace in the following ironical style, « These are Marcus 
Aurelius’s words, not mine; for God, who inspires you 
€Priests) has given me Grace to believe all you say, all you 
have said, and all youshall say :” So Mr. Jenyns, after 
stating his opinion of revelation in the most unqualified 
terms, that it is impossible we can be certain of its divine 
authority even by a personal communication with its first 
author, much less thro’ the fallacious mediums of tradi- 
tion or history, adds in a note, nothing here offered is 
meant by any means to invalidate the authority of reve- 


lation. 
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The time Mr. Jenyns wrote, and the circumstances in which 
he was placed, may be a sufficient apology for these equivo- 
cations, but as we conceive that the necessity for finesse of 
this kind no longer ewists, at least in this country, we shall 
omit, when rt can be done without injury to the sense, such 
passages as are evidently intended as a salco to the au- 
thor’s want of faith, which clearly contradict other parts 
of the work: For all the ingenuity of our author was 
‘insufficient to prevent the most severe attacks from Ortho- 
dox. believers, nor is it possible to suppose he.could have ex- 
pected to avoid them ; Duplicily therefore was more than 
useless. | 


THE whole affair of Religion and Morality, the subject 
of so many thousand volumes, is in short no more than this : 
The Supreme Being, infinitely good, as well as powerful, de- 
sirous to diffuse happiness by all possible means, has created 
innumerable ranks and orders of Beings, all subservient to 
each other by proper subordination. One of these is oceupi- 
ed by Man, a creature endued with such a certain degree of 
knowledge, reason, and free-will, as is suitable to his situa- 
tion, and placed for a time on this globe as ina school of 
probation and education. Here he has an opportunity given 
him of improving.or debasing his nature, in such a manner, 
as to render himself fit for a rank of higher perfection and 
happiness, or to degrade himself to a state of greater imper- 
fection .and misery. ; necessary indeed towards carrying on 
the business ofthe Universe, but very grievous and burthen- 
some to those individuals, who, by their own misconduct, are 
obliged to submit to it.. ‘The test of this behaviour, is doing 
good, that is, co-operating with his Creator, as far as his nar- 
row sphere of action will permit, in the production of happi- 
ness. And thus the happiness and misery of a future state 
will be the just reward or punishment of promoting or pre- 
venting happiness in this. So artificially by this means is 
the nature of all human virtue and vice contrived, that their 
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rewards and punishments are woven as it were into their very 
essence; their immediate effects give us a foretaste of ‘their 
future; and their fruits in the present life ‘are the proper 
samples of what they must unavoidably produce in another. 
We have Reason given to us to distinguish these consequen- 
ces, and regulate our conduct ; and lest that should neglect 
its post, Conscience also is appointed as an instinctive kind 
of monitor, perpetually to remind us both of our interest and 
eur duty. 

When we consider how wonderfully the practice of Vir- 
tue is thus inforced by our Great Creator, and that all which 
he requires of us under that title is only to be happy, that is 
to make each other so; and when at the same time we look 
round us, and see mankind thro’ every successive generation, 
tormenting, injuring and destroying each other, and perpetu- 
ally counteracting the gracious designs of their Maker, it is 
a most astonishing paradox how all this comes to pass; why 
God should suffer himself to be thus defeated in his best pur- 


poses by creatures of his own making; or why man should 


be made with dispositions to defeat them at the expence of 


his own present and future happiness; why infinite Good- 


ness should form creatures inclined to oppose its own bene- 
volent designs, or why infinite power should thus suffer it- 
self to be opposed. 

There are some, I know, who extricate themselves from 
this difficulty very concisely by asserting, that there is in fact 
no such original depravity, no such innate propensity to vice 
in human nature. 

But the usual solution applied to this difficulty by the 
ablest Philosophers and Divines, with which they them- 
selves, and most of their readers, seem perfectly satisfied, is 
comprehended in the following reasoning : that Man came 
perfect out of the hands of his Creator, both in virtue and 


happiness, but it being more eligible that he should be a free-_ 


agent, than a mere machine, God endued him with Freedom 
of will; from the abuse of which Freedom, all Misery ant 
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Sin, that is, all natural and moral Evils, derive their exist- 
ence: from all such therefore the Divine Goodness is _sufli- 
ciently justified, by reason they could not be prevented with- 
out the loss of superior Good: for to create Men free, and 
at the same time compel them to be virtuous, is utterly im- 
possible. 

But whatever air of demonstration this argument may 
assume, by whatever famed Preachers it may have been used, 
or by whatever learned Audiences it may have been approv- 
ed, I will venture to aflirm, that it is false in all its Princi- 
ples, and in its Conclusion also ; and I think it may be clear- 
ly shewn, that God did not make Man absolutely Perfect, 
nor absolutely free; nor, if he had, would this in the least 
have justified the introduction of wickedness and misery. 

That Man came perfect, that is endued with all possible 
perfections, out of the hands of his Creator, is evidently a false 
notion derived from the Philosophers of the firstages, founded 
on their ignorance of the Origin of Evil, and inability to ac- 
count for it on any other hypothesis : they understood not 
that the universal System required Subordination, and con- 
sequently comparative Imperfections ; nor that in the Scale, 
of Beings there must be somewhere such a creature as Man 
with all his infirmities about him: that the total removal of 
these would be altering his very nature; and that as soon as 
he became Perfect he must cease to be. Man. ‘The truth of 
this, I think, has been sufficiently proved; and besides, the 
very supposition of a Being originally perfect, and yet. capa- 
ble of rendering itself wicked and miserable, is undoubtedly a 
Contradiction, that very power being the highest imperfec- 
tion imaginable. 

That God made Man perfectly free is no less false: Men 
have certainly such a degree of Free-will as to make them 
accountable, and justly punishable for the abuse of it ; but 
absolute and independent Free-will is what, I believe, no 
eveated Being can be possessed of. Our actions proceed 
from our Wills, but our wills must be derived from the natu- 
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ral dispositions implanted in us by the Author of our Being: 
wrong elections procced from wrong apprehensions, or unru- 

ly passions ; and these from our original Frame or aceiden- 

tal Education ; these must determine all our actions, for we 
have no power to act differently, these previous cireumstan- 

ces continuing exactly the same. Had God thought proper 
to have made all Men with the same heads, and the same 
hearts, which he has given to the most virtuous of the species, 
they would all have excelled inthe same virtues. Men, as 
well as all other animals, are exactly fitted for the purpo- 
ses they are designed for; and have inclinations and disposi- 
tions given them accordingly : He, who implanted patience. 
in the Lamb, obedience in the Horse, fidelity in the Dog, and 

innocence in the Dove, might as easily have inspired the: 
breast. of Man with these and all other virtues; and then 

his actions would have certainly corresponded with his 
Formation; therefore, in the striet philosophical sense, we 

have certainly no Free-will; that is, none independent of our 

Frame, our Natures, and the Author of them. 

But were both these propositions true, were men original- 
ly created both perfect and free, yet this would by no means 
justify the introduction of moral Evil; because, if his per- 
fection was immediately to be destroyed by his Free-will, ho 
might as well never have been possessed of the one, and much | 
better have been prevented from making use of the other: 
let us dispute therefore as long as we please, it must eternal- 
ly be the same thing, whether a Creator of infinite power and 
knowledge created Beings originally wicked and miserable, 
or gave them a power to make themselves so, foreknowing 
they would employ that power to their own destruction. 

If moral Evil therefore cannot be derived from the Abuse 
of Free-will in Man, from whence can we trace its origin ? 
Can it proceed from a just, a wise, and a benevolent God? 
Can such a God form Creatures with dispositions to do Evil, 
and then punish them for acting in conformity to those evil 
dispositions? Strange and astonishing indeed must this appear 
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The Doctrine* of Sacrifice, or Vicarious punishment, is 
the most universal, and yet exclusive of this plan the most 
absurd, of all religious Tenets that ever entered into the mind 
of Man:: so absurd is it, that how it came to be so universal 
is not easy to be accounted for : Pagans, Jews and Chris- 
tians, have all agreed in this one point, though differing in 
all others ; and have all treated it as a self-evident princi- 
ple, that the Sins of one creature might be atoned for by 
the sufferings of another : but from whence they derived 
this strange opinion, none of them have pretended to give 
any account or to produce in its defence the least shadow of 
a reason: for that there should be any manner of connection 
between the miseries of one Being and the guilt of another ; 
er, that the punishing the innocent, and excusing the guilty, 
should be a mark of God’s detestation of Sin; or, that two 
acts of the highest injustice should make one of justice, is so 
fundamentally wrong, so diametrically opposite to common- 
sense, and all our ideas of justice, that it is equally astonish- 
ing that so many should believe it themselves, or impose it 
upon others. But on the foregoing theory this also may be 
a little cleared up, and will by no means appear so very in- 
eonsistent with Reason. 

From what has been here said, I think, it is evident that 
the Origin of Evil is by no means so difficult to account for 
as at first sight it appears; for it has been plainly shewn 
that most of those we usually complain of are Evils of Im- 
perfection, which are rather the absence of comparative 
advantages than positive Evils, and therefore, properly 
speaking, no Evils at all ; and as such, ought to be intirely 


* Ifthe punishments of the wicked serve not some ends with 

which we are unacquainted, the sufferings of the innocent can 
possibly bear no manner of relation tothem ; and consequently 
the words Sacrifice, Atonement, Propitiation, and Vicarious Pun- 
ishments can no more have any ideas affixed to them than the 
ringing of a bell, or the blowing of a trumpet, but are mere sounds 


without any meaning at all, 
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struck out of the Catalogue. It has likewise been made 
appear, that of natural Evils, which are the sufferings of 
sensitive Beings, many are but the consequences naturally 
resulting from the particular circumstances of particular 
ranks in the seale of existence, which could not have been 
omitted without the destruction of the whole; and that 
many more in all probability necessary, by means tous in- 
comprehensible, to the production of Universal Good. © Last- 
ly, it has been suggested, that from this necessity of Natural 
Evils may arise the expediency of Moral, and moreover 
that it is probable Moral Evil, as well as Natural, may have 
some ultimate tendency to the good of the whole ; and that 
the crimes and punishments of some beings may, by some 
means or other, totally beyond the reach of our narrow ca- 
pacities, contribute tothe felicity of much greater numbers. 
This plan, Sir, [am persuaded is not far distant from 
the truth ; and on this Foundation, if I mistake not, a sys- 
tem of Morality and Religion, more compleat, solid, and mere 
consistent with Reason, might be erected than any which has 
yet appeared : I heartily wish that some person of more 
learning, abilities and leisure than myself, (and much more, 
{1 am sure, of all it would require) encouraged by your fa- 
vour, and assisted by your sagacity, would undertake. it, 
and condescend to fill up these out-lines so inaccurately 
sketched out by, : 3 SIR, &e. 
[To be Continued, see page 241.) 
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[Continued from page 195.] 








ENVY. 


COVET not that which God hath bestowed on some of 
you preferable to others. Unto the men shall be given a 
portion of what they shall have gained ; and unto the women 


shall be given a portion of what they haye gained: there- 
27 
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to us, who know so little of the universal Plan! but it is far, 
I think, from being irreconcileable with the justice of the 
Supreme Disposer of all things: for let us but once acknowl- 
edge the truth of our first great proposition, (and most cer- 
tainly true it is) that natural Evils exist from some necessi- 
ty in the nature of things, which no power ean dispense with 
or prevent, the expediency of moral Evil will perhaps follow 
of course: for if misery could not be excluded from the works 
of a benevolent Creator by infinite power, these miseries must 
be endured by some ereatures for the good of the whole. 

I presume not by what has been here said to determine 
on the councils of the Almighty, to triumph in the complete 
discovery of the Origin of Moral Evil, or to assert that this is 
the certain or sole cause of its existence ; I propose it only 
as a Guess concerning the reason of its admission, more pro- 
bable, and less derogatory from the divine wisdom, and jus- 
tice, than any, that has been hitherto offered for that purpose. 

‘There is undoubtedly something farther in the Depravi- 
ty of Mankind than we are aware of, and probably many 
great and wise ends are answered by it to us totally inecom- 
prehensible. God, as has been shewn, would never have 
permitted the existence of Natural Evil, but from the im- . 
possibility of preventing it without the loss of superior 
Good : and on the. same principle the admission of Moral - 
Evil is equally consistent with the divine Goodness : and 
who is he so knowing in the whole stupendous system of 
Nature as to assert, that the Wickedness of some Beings 
may not, by means inconceivable to us, be beneficial to innu- 
merable unknown Orders of others ? Or that the punish- 
ments of some may not contribute to the Felicity of num- 
bers infinitely superior ? 

If natural Evil owes its existence to necessity, why may 
not moral ? If Misery brings with it its Utility, why may 
not Wickedness ? 

«6 If storms and earthquakes break not Heav’n’s designs. 
‘Why then.a Borgia or a Cataline!” 
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-- Wherefore it ought always to be considered, that though 
Sin in Us, who see no farther than.the Evils it produces, is 
Evil, and justly punishable ; yet in God, who sees the causes 
and connections of all things, and the necessity of .its admis- 
sion, that admission may be no Evil at all, and that necessi- 
ty a sufficient vindication of his Goodness. 

From this important proposition, that all Natural» Evil 
derives its existence from necessity, and all Moral from ex- 
pediency arising from that necessity ; I say, from this im- 
portant proposition, well considered and pursued, such new 
lights might be struck out as could not fail, if directed by 
the hands of Learning and Impartiality, to lead the human 
Mind through the unknown regions of speculation, and to 
produce the most surprising and useful discoveries in Ethicks, 
Metaphysicks, and in Christianity, 

In the first place, for instance, the Doctrine* of Original 
Sin is really nothing more than the very System here laid down, 
into which we have been led by closely pursuing Reason, and 
without which the Ovigin of Moral Evil cannot be account- 
ed for on any principle whatever. Indeed, according to the 
common notions of the absolute Omnipotence of God, and 
the absolute Free-will in Man, it is most absurd and impi- 
ous, as it represents the Deity voluntarily bringing Men into 
Being with depraved Dispositions, tending to no good purpo- 
ses, and then arbitrarily punishing them for the sins which 
they oceasion with torments which answer no ends, either of 
their reformation or utility to the Universe : but when we 
see, by the foregoing explanation, the difficulties with which 
Omnipotence was environed, and that it was obliged by the 
necessity of Natural Evils to admit Moral, all these absur- 
dities at once vanish. 


_ ™ Original Sin is a contradiction interms ; Original signifying 
innate, and Sin the act of an accountable Being : by this expression 
therefore of Original Sin cannot be meant original or innate Guilt, 
for that is absolute nonsense, but only an original depravity, or an 
innate disposition to Sin. 
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The Docirine* of Sacrifice, or Vicarious punishment, is 
the most universal, and yet exclusive of this plan the most 
absurd, of all religious Tenets that ever entered into the mind 
of Man: so absurd is it, that how it came to be so universal 
is not easy to be accounted for : Pagans, Jews and Chris- 
tians, have all agreed in this one point, though differing in 
all others ; and have all treated it as a_ self-evident princi- 
ple, that the Sins of one creature might be atoned for by 
the sufferings of another : but from whence they derived 
this strange opinion, none of them have pretended to give 
any account or to produce in its defence the least shadow of 
a reason: for that there should be any manner of connection 
between the miseries of one Being and the guilt of another ; 
or, that the punishing the innocent, and excusing the guilty, | 
should be a mark of God’s detestation of Sin; or, that two 
acts of the highest injustice should make one of justice, is so 
fundamentally wrong, so diametrically opposite to common- 
sense, and all our idens of justice, that it is equally astonish- 
ing that so many should believe it themselves, or impose it 
upon others. But on the foregoing theory this also may be 
a little cleared up, and will by no means appear so very in- 
eonsistent with Reason. 

From what has been here said, I think, it is evident that 
the Origin of Evil is by no means so difficult to account for 
as at first sight it appears; for it has been plainly shewn 
that most of those we usually complain of are Evils of Im- 
perfection, which are rather the absence of comparative 
advantages than positive Evils, and therefore, properly 
speaking, no Evils at all; and as such, ought to be intirely 


* Ifthe punishments of the wicked serve not some ends with 
which we are unacquainted, the sufferings of the innocent can 
possibly bear no manner of relation to them ; and consequently 
the words Sacrifice, Atonement, Propitiation, and Vicarious Pun- 
ishments can no more have any ideas affixed to them than the 

ringing of a bell, or the blowing ofa trumpet, but are mere sounds 


without any meaning: at all. 
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struck out of the Catalogue. It has likewise been made 
appear, that of natural Evils, which are the sufferings. of 
sensitive Beings, many are but the consequences naturally 
resulting from the particular circumstances of particular 
ranks in the seale of existence, which could not have been 
omitted without the destruction of the whole; and that 
many more in all probability necessary, by means to us in- 
comprehensible, to the production of Universal Good. © Last- 
ly, it has been suggested, that from this necessity of Natural 
Evils may arise the expediency of Moral, and moreover 
that it is probable Moral Evil, as well as Natural, may have 
some ultimate tendency to the good of the whole ; and that 
the crimes and punishments of some beings may, by some 
means or other, totally beyond the reach of our narrow ca- 
pacities, contribute tothe felicity of much greater numbers. 
This plan, Sir, I am_ persuaded is not far distant from 
the truth ; and on this Foundation, if I mistake not, a sys- 
tem of Morality and Religion, more compleat, solid, and mere 
consistent with Reason, might be erected than any which has 
yet appeared: I heartily wish that some person of more 
learning, abilities and leisure than myself, (and much more, 
fam sure, of all it would require) encouraged by your fa- 
vour, and assisted by your sagacity, would undertake. it, 
and condescend to fill up these out-lines so inaccurately 
sketched out by, SIR, &e. 
[To be Continued, see page 244.) 
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MORALITY OF MAHOMETANISM, 
[Continued from page 195.] 








ENVY. 


COVET not that which God hath bestowed on some of 
you preferable to others. Unto the men shall be given a 
portion of what they shall have gained ; and unto the women 


shall be given a portion of what they have gained: there- 
27 
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fore ask God of his bounty ; for God is omniscient.  ¢. iv. ¥. 


1. p. 100. 
: FORGIVENESS, 


A fair speech and to forgive, is better than alms follow- 
ed by mischief, God is rich and merciful. ¢. ii. y. 4. p. 50. 


HYPOCRISY, &e. 


Moreover the hypocrites shall be in the lowest bottom of 
hell fire, and thou shalt not find any to help them thence. 
But they who repent and amend, and adhere firmly unto 
God, and approve the sincerity of their religion to God, they 
shall be numbered among the faithful ; and God will surely 
give the faithful a great reward. ce. iv. v. 4. p. 122. 

What thinkest thou of him who denieth the future judg- 
ment asa falsehood ? It is he who pusheth away the orphan ; 
and stirreth not up others to feed the poor. Wo be unto 
those who pray, and who are negligent at their prayer ; who 
play the hypocrite, and deny necessaries to the needy. c. 
CVii, Y. 2. p. 515. 

INFIDELS. 

O true believers! take not your fathers or your brethren 
for friends, if they love infidelity above faith ; and whosoever 
among you shall take them for his friends, they will be w:- 
just doers. Say if your fathers, and your sons, and your 


‘brethren, and your wives, and your relations, and your sub- 


stance which ye have acquired, and your merchandize, which 
ye apprehend may not be sold off, and your dwellings where- 
in ye delight, be more dear unto you than God and his apos- 
tle, and the advancement of his religion ; wait, until God 
shall send his commands : for God directeth not the ungodly 
people. c. ix. v. 4. p. 242. 

When ye encounter the unbelievers, strike off their heads 
until ye have made a great slaughter among them ; and bind 
them in bonds ; and either give them a free dismission after- 
ward, or exact a ransom, until the war shall have laid down 


its arms. This shall ye do, verily if God pleased, he could 
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take vengeance without your assistance: but he command- 
eth you to fight his battles, that he may prove the one of you | 
by the other. And as to those who fight in defence of God’s _ 
true religion, God will not suffer their works to perish : he 
will guide them, and will dispose their heart aright ; and he 
will lead them into paradise, of which he hath told them. O 
true believers, if ye assist God, by fighting for his religion, 
he willassist you against your enemies ; and will set your 
feet fast: but as for the infidels, let them perish ; and their 
works shall God render vain. e¢. xvii. v. 2. p. 376. 

Fight for the religion of God, against those who fight 
against you, but transgress not by attacking them first, for 
God loveth not the transgressors. And kill them wherever 
ye find them, and turn them out of that whereof they have 
dispossessed you; for temptation to idolatry is more griev- 
ous than slaughter : yet fight not against them in the holy 
temple, until they attack you therein ; but if they attack you, 
slay them there. ‘This shall be the reward of the infidels. 
But if they desist, God is gracious and merciful. Fight 
therefore against them, until there be no temptation to idola- 
try, and the religion be God’s : but if they desist, then let 
there be no hostility, except against the ungodly. A sacred 
month for a sacred month, and the holy limits of Mecca, if 
they attack you therein, do ye also attack them therein in 
retaliation ; and whoever transgresseth against you by so do- 
ing, do ye transgress against him in like manner as he hath. 
transgressed against you, and know that God is with those 
that fear him. Contribute out of your substance toward the 
defence of the religion of God, and throw not yourselves with 
your own hands, into perdition ; and do good, for-God loy- 
eth those who do good. c¢. 2 Vv. i. p. 34 

Fear not men but fear me; neither sell my signs for a 
small price. And whoso judgeth not according to what 
God hath revealed, they are infidels. We have therein 
commanded them, that they should give life for life, and 
eye for eye, and nose for nose, and ear for ear, and tooth for- 
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tooth ; and that wounds should also be punished by retalia- 
tion : but whoever should remit it as alms, it should be ae- 
cepted as an atonement from him. And whoso judgeth not 
according to what God hath revealed, they are unjust. ¢. v. 
Vv. 4. p. 139. 


Whoever shall take a vengeance equal to the injury 
which hath been done him, and shall afterward be unjustly 
treated ; verily God will assist him : for God is merciful and 
ready to forgive. ¢. xxii. v. 2. p. 175. 


REMARKS. 


The Hebrews under the profession of executing the ven- 
geance of God against idolators, acted offensively toward the 
inhabitants of Canaan; and exterminated them to settle 
themselves in their country: and to shew the sublimiity of 
the christian doctrine, it is usual to instance those precepts 
wherein forbearance, resignation and acquiescence under all 
injuries and violence, are recommended.* ‘These are two 
evident extremes : the Mohammedans appear to fill up the 
mean between them ; as being allowed to resist violence, but 
to act only defensively : nevertheless, theugh admitting the lex 
talionis, yet correcting the licence by representing forgiveness, 
or remitting of resentment, as the most commendable ; and 
which they incline the most to, may be seen in the Introduction. 
Asmall share of common sense will enable a person to compare 
the conduct hinted at in the first instance, with our present 
ideas of justice and morality : however the Jews must be al- 
lowed to be at least consistent with their own principles, and 
to be in some measure out of the question ; as worshipping a 
God of VENGEANCE,+ whom they by a metaphor stiled a 
CONSUMING FIRE.t If it be true that the christians and 
mussulmen derived their ideas of God from the Jews, it must 


* Matth. v. 38, &e. Luke vi, 27, &e. 1 Cor. vi, 7. 
+ Deutr. xxxii. 35.44, &e. + Deutr. iv. 24. ix. 3. &e. 


— + genie . 
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at the same time be admitted that his attributes have been 
greatly altered under those two dispensations. Returning 
then to our first subject, it may be observed that the Moham- 
medan precepts seem rather better adapted in this instance, 
to the nature and situation of mankind, than the christian ; 
the former being expressly permitted to have recourse to what 
christians are obliged to practice, in violation of the meek- 
ness recommended in the gospel : experience proving that no 
community can subsist upon strict christian principles. If 
then such exhortations are found to contain impossible pre- 
_ cepts, it does not appear how any encomium can be truly 
founded on the literal reading of them. 


INHERITANCE AND LEGACIES, 


@ 


Men ought to have a part of what their parents and kin- 
dred leave behind them when they die : and women ought 
also to have a part of what their parents and kindred leave, 
whether it be little, or whether it be much ; a determinate 
part is due tothem. And when they who are of kin are pre- 
sent at the dividing of what is left, and also the orphans, and 
the poor, distribute unto them some part thereof; and if the 
estate be too small, at least speak comfortably unto them. 
And let those fear to abuse orphans, who, if they leave be- 
hind them a small offspring, are solicitous for them : let 
them therefore fear God, and speak that which is convenient. 
Surely they who devour the possessions of orphans unjustly, 
shall swallow down nothing but fire into their bellies, and 
shall broil in raging flames. God hath thus commanded you 
concerning your children: A male shall have as much as the 
share of two females : but if they be females only, and above 
two in number, they shall have two third parts of what the 
deceased sliall leave ; and if there be but one, she shall have 
the half. And the parents of the deceased shall have each 
of them asixth part of what he shall leave, if he have a child ; 
but if he have no child, and his parents be his heirs, then kis 
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mother shall have the third part. And if he have brethren, 
his mother shall have a sixth part, after the legacies which 
he shall bequeath, and his debts be paid. Ye know not 
whether your parents or your children be of greater use un- 
to you. This is an ordinance from God, and God is know- 
ing and wise. Moreover, ye may claim half of what your 
wives shall leave, if they have no issue ; but if they have is- 
sue, then ye shall have the fourth part of what they shall 
leave, after the legacies which they shall bequeath, and the 
debts be paid. They also shall have the fourth part of what 
ye shall leave, in case ye have no issue ; but if ye have issue,. 
then they shall have the eighth part of what ye shall leave, 
after the legacies which ye shall bequeath, and your debts 
be paid. Andif a manor woman’s substance be inherited 
by a distant relation, and he or she have a brother or sister ; 
each of them two shall have a sixth part of the estate. But 
if there be more than this number, they shall be equal shar- 
ers in a third part, after payment of the legacies which shall 
be bequeathed, and the debts without prejudice to the heirs. 
C. Iv. V. 4. p. 93. 

We have appointed unto every one kindred, to inherit 
part of what their parents and relations shall leave at their 
deaths. And unto those with whom your right hands have 
made an alliance, give their part of the inheritance ; for God 
is witness of ail things. Men shall have the preeminence 
above women, because of those advantages wherein God hath 
caused the one of them to excel the other, and for that which 
they expend of their substance in maintaining their wives.— 
c. iv. Vv. 4. p. 104. 

If a man die without issue, and have a sister, she shall. 
have the half of what he shall leave ; and he shall be heir te 
her in ease she have no issue. But, if there be two sisters, 
they shail have between them, two third parts of what he 
shall leave ; and if there be several, both brothers and sisters. 
a male shall have as much as the portion of two females.— 
God declareth unto you these precepts, lest you err; and 


God knoweth all things. c¢. iy. v.4. p. 127. 
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. JUSTICE. 


‘ We have sent down unto thee the book of the Koran with 
truth, that thou mayest judge between men through that 
wisdom which God sheweth thee therein ; and be not an ad- 
voeate for the fraudulent, but ask pardon of God for thy 
wrong intention, since God is indulgent and merciful. Dis- 
_pute not for those who deceive one another, for God loveth 
not him who is adeceiver or unjust. Such conceal them- 
selves from men, but they conceal not themselves from God ; 
for he is with them when they imagine by night a saying 
which pleaseth him not ; and God comprehendeth what they 
do. Behold ye are they who have disputed for them in this 
present life ; but who shall dispute with God for them on the 
day of resurrection, or who will become their patron? Yet 
he who doth evil, or injureth his own soul, and afterward 
asketh pardon of God, shall find God gracious and merciful. 
e.iv. v.4. p. 145, 

Assist one another according to justice and piety ; but 
assist not one another in injustice and malice: therefore fear 
God ; for God is severe in punishing. c¢.v. v. 4. p. 128. 

O true believers ! observe justice when ye appear as wit- 
nesses before God, and let not hatred toward any induce you 
to do wrong ; but act justly ; this will approach nearer unto 
piety ; and fear God ; for God is fully acquainted with what 
ye do. ce. v. v.4. p. 1354. ? 

O my people, give full measure, and just weight, and di- 
minish not unto men ought of their matters ; neither commit 
injustice in the earth, acting corruptly. The residue 
which shall remain unto you as the gift of God, after ye 
shall have done justice to others, will be better for you than 
wealth gotten by fraud; if ye be true believers, c. ii. v. 2. 
p. 29. 

Woe be unto those who give short measure or weight ; 
who, when they receive by measure from other men, take 
the full ; but when they measure unto them, or weigh unto 
them, defraud ! Do not those think they shall be raised again 
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at the great day ; the day whereon mankind shall stand be- 
fore the Lord of all creatures ? By no means. ec. Ixxxiii. v. 
2. p. #86. 


MARRIAGE. 


And if ye fear that ye shall not act with equity toward 
orphans of the female sex, take in marriage of such other wo- 
men as please you, two, or three, or four, and not more*, 
But if ye fear that ye cannot act equitably toward so many, 
marry one only, or the slaves which ye shall have aequired. 
This will be easier, that ye swerve not from righteousness. 
And give women their dowry freely ; but if they voluntarily 
remit unto you any part of it, enjoy it with satisfaction and 
advantage. c.iv. v. 1. p. 92. 

O true believers, it it not lawful for you to be heirs of 
women against their will, nor to hinder them from marrying 
others, that ye may take away part of what ye have given 
them in dowry ; unless they have been guilty of a manifest 
erime, but converse kindly with them. And if ye hate them, 
it may happen that ye hate a thing wherein God hath placed 
much good. If ye be desirous to exchange a wife for anoth- 
er wife, and ye haye already given one of them a talent, take 
not away any thing therefrom : will ye take it by slandering 
her, and doing her manifest injustice ? And how can ye take 
it, since the one of you hath gone in unto the other, and 


* The above limitation justifies what Sale remarks on this 
subject. Several learned men have fallen into the vulgar mis- 
“ take, that Mohammed granted to his followers an unbounded 
“ plurality ; some pretending that a man may have as many wives, 
“and others, as many concubines, as he can maintain : whereas, 
“ according to the express words of the Koran, no man can have 
“ more than four, whether wives or concubines.—Nor can we 
“urge as an argument against so plain a precept, the corrupt 
‘© manners of his followers, many of whom, especially men of 
« quality and fortune, indulge themselves in criminal excesses ; 
“ nor yet the example of the prophet himself, who had peculiar 
privileges in this and other points.” Prelim. Disc. § vi. p. 176. 
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they have received from you a firm covenant ? Marry not 
women whom your fathers have had _ to wife, (except what is 
already past) for this is uncleanness, and an abomination, 
and an evil way. Ye are forbidden to marry your mothers, 
and your daughters, and your sisters, and your aunts, both 
on the father’s and on the mother’s side, and your brother’s 
daughters, and your sister’s daughters, and your mothers 
who have given you suck, and your foster sisters, and your 
wives mothers, and your daughters in law, who are under 
your tuition, born of your wives, and the wives of your sons; 
and ye are also forbidden to take to wife two sisters, except 
what is already past ; for God is gracious and merciful. Ye 
are also forbidden to take to wife free women who are mar- 
ried, except those women whom your right hands shall pos- 
sess as slaves. This is ordained you from God. Whatever 
is beside this is allowed you; that ye may with your sub- 
stance provide wives for yourselves, acting that which is right, 
and avoiding whoredom. And for the advantage which ye 
receive from them, give them their reward according to what 
is ordained : but it shall be no crime in. you to make any 
other agreement among yourselves, after the ordinance shall 
be complied with ; for God is knowing and wise. Whoso 
among you hath not means sufficient that he may marry free 
women, who are believers, let him marry with such of your 
maid-servants whom your right hands possess, as are true 
believers ; for God well knoweth your faith. Ye are the one 
from the other ; therefore, marry them with the consent of 
their masters, and give them their dower, according to jus- 
tice ; such as are modest, not guilty of whoredom, nor en- 
tertaining lovers. And when they are married, if they be 
guilty of adultery, they shall suffer ha'f the punishment 
appointed for the free women. This is allowed unto him 
among you, who feareth to sin by marrying free women ; 
but if ye abstain from marrying slaves it will be better for 
you ; God is gracious and merciful. ce. iy. v.4. p. 96. 


Marry those who are single among you, and suchas are 
| 28 : ' 
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honest of your men-servants, and your maid-servants ; if they 
be poor, God will enrich them of his abundance; for God is 
bounteous and wise. And let those who find not a match, 
keep themselves from fornication, until God shall enrich 
them of his abundance. And unto such of your slaves as 
desire a written instrument, allowing them to redeem them- 
selves on paying a certain sum, write one, if ye know good in 
them, and give them of the riches of God, which he hath 
given you. And compel not your maid-servants to prostitute 
themselves, if they be willing to live chastely ; that ye may 
seek the casual advantage of this present life: but whoever 
shall compel them thereto, verily God will be gracious 
and merciful unto such women after their compulsion. c. 


XxXiy. Ve 2. p- 193. 


REMARKS. 


We find that that pious people, the Jews, assumed the 
same privileges in respect to marriage, that are here grant- 
ed to the followers oS Mahomet: Solomon indulged. himself 
pretty freely in this way* ; and Abraham, the father of the 
faithful, without scruple took a second wife to supply the bar- 
renness of the first, whom afterwards, a miracle having been 
wrought in favor of Sarah, he with as little ceremony aban- 


doned with her infant son to perish with hunger in the wil- 


derness. It is somewhat remarkable that people, who can 
see no impropriety in the cenduct of Abraham, should repro- 
bate Buonaparte for rcpudiating a wife for the same cause, 


and at the same time granting her a pension of 200,000 dolls. 
per annum. 
Marriage admits of a twofold consideration ; first, as it 


respects propagation, which is the primary intention of it, in 


* But king Solomon loved many strange women, togeth- 
er with the daughter of Pharoah, women of the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians and Hittites. And he had 
seven hundred wives, princesses, and three hundred -concu- 
dines. 41. Kinge xi. 4. and 3. ) 
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a political view ; and secondly, as it respects domestic felici-- 
ty, which is the primary intention of it in individuals. A plu- 
rality of wives, as allowed in the Koran, by conducing to the 
encrease of population may serve the interests of monarchs, 
but must operate as a check to individual happiness, which 
ought to be the polar star of human action. The increase 
ofanation is of little consequence to the individuals who- 
compose it, provided thereby their enjoyments are not aug- 
mented. In fact, it may be doubted whether in despotic 
countries it be not commendable for subjects not to marry 
at all ; as by so doing they bring more into the same state of 
sin and misery with themselves ; especially if the christian 
doctrine be true, that far the greater portion of mankind are 
doomed to eternal torments. Matthew and Paul no doubt 
viewed the subject in this light, and, the premises being grant- 
ed, were certainly cerrect. 

«« For there are some eunuchs, which were so born from 
their mothers womb: and there are some eunuchs, which 
were made eunuchs of men: and there be eunuchs, which 
have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of hea- 
ven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.’? 
Matthew xix. 12. 

«« Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me: 
It is good for man not to toucha woman. . 

«« 1 say therefore to the unmarried and widows, it is good 
for them if they abide evenas I.”’ 4. Cor. vii. 1. and 8. 

A young man in Connecticut lately put Matthew’s doe- 
trine in practice, instigated, as he said, by reading the above 
passage. This circumstance very much embarrassed the 
minister of the parish, it being difficult to apologize for this 
strange sentiment of the apostle. Paul’s idea of long hair 
is similar to this epinion of Matthew, though net so irksome 
to follow. 

«Doth not even nature itself teach you,. that if a man 

have long hair, it is ashame unto him.” 4. Cor. xi. 14. 

The opinions of these holy men have so far prevailed im: 
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many christian countries as to cause thousands of young men 
and women to be continually withdrawn from all the social 
duties of life, and immured, sacred to unprofitable rites, to 
laziness, to repentance and hypocrisy. 

Tantum religio potuit swadere. 


[To be Continued.] 
SATAN LE LT a 





EXTRACT FROM 
THOMAS PAINE’s 


ANSWER TO BISHOP WATSON’s APOLOGY FOR 
THE BIBLE. 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


[ Communicated by a friend, to whom Mr. Paine presented the 
manuscript some years since. | 


GENESIS. 


THE Bishop says, «the oldest book in the world is Gene- 
sis.’ 'This is mere assertion ; he offers no proof of it, and I 
zo to controvert it, and to show that the book of Job, which 
is not a Hebrew book, but is a book of the Gentiles, transla- 
ted into Hebrew, is much older than the book of Genesis. 

'The book of Genesis means the book of Generations. To 
which are prefixed two chapters, the first and second ; which 
contain two different cosmoganies, that is, two different ac- 
counts of the creation of the world, written by different. per- 
sons, as I have shown in the preceding part of this work. 

The first cosmogany begins at the first verse of the first 
chapter, and ends at the end of the third verse of the second 
chapter ; for the adverbial conjunction thus, with which 
the second chapter begins, shews those three verses to belong 
to the first chapter. The second cosmogany begins at the 
fourth verse of the second chapter and ends with that.chapter. 

In the first cosmogany the name of God is used without 
any epithet joined to it, and is repeated thirty-five times. Jn 
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the second cosmogany it is always the Lord-God which is re- 
peated eleven times. ‘These two different stiles of expression 
shew these two chapters to be the work of two different per- 
sons, and the contradictions they contain shew they cannot 
be the work of one and the same person, as I have already 
shewn. 

The third chapter, in which the style of Lord God is con- 
tinued, in every instance except in the supposed conversation 
between the woman and the serpent, (for in every place in that 
chapter where the writer speaks, it is always the Lord God) 
shews this chapter to belong to the second cosmogany. 

This chapter gives an account of what is called the fall 
of Man, which is no other thana fable borrowed from, and 
constructed upon, the religious allegory of Zoroaster, or the 
Persians, of the annual progress of the sun through the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. It is the fall of the year, the ap- 
proach and evil of winter, announced by the ascension of the 
autumnal constellation of the serpent of the Zodiac, and not 
the moral fall of man, that is the key of the allegory, and of 
the fable in Genesis borrowed from it. 

The fall of man in Genesis is said to have been produced 
by eating a certain fruit, generally taken to be an apple.— 
The fall of the year is the season for gathering and 
eating the new apples of that year. The allegory, there- 
fore, holds with respect to the fruit, which it would not have 
done had it been an early summer fruit. It holds also with 
respect to place. The tree is said to have been placed in the 
midst of the garden. But why in the midst of the garden 
more than in any other place ? The solution of the allegory 
gives the answer to this question, which is, that the fall of 
the year, when apples and other autumnal fruits are ripe, 
and when the days and nights are of equal length, is the mid- 
season between summer and winter. 

It holds also with respect to cloathing and the tempera- 
ture of the air. It is said in Genesis, chap. 5, v. 21, unto 
Adam and his wife did the Lorp-Gop make coats of skins and 
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cloathed them. But why are coats of skins mentioned ? 
This cannot be understood as referring to any thing of the 
nature of moral evil. ‘The solution of the allegory gives a- 
gain the answer to this question, which is, that the evil of win- 
ter, which follows the fall of the year, fabulously called in 
Genesis the fall of man, makes warm cloathing necessary. 

But of these things I shall speak fully when I come in 
another part to treat of the ancient religion of the Persians, 
and compare it with the modern religion of the New Testa- 
ment. At present I shall confine myself to the comparative 
antiquity of the books of Genesis and Job, taking, at the 
same time, whatever I may find in my way with respect to 
the fabulousness of the book of Genesis ; for if what is call- 
ed the fall of man in Genesis be fabulous or allegorical, that 
which is called the redemption in the New Testament ecan- 
not be a fact. It is logically impossible, and impossible also 
in the nature of things that moral good can redeem physical 
evil. I return to the bishop. 

If Genesis be, as the bishop asserts, the oldest book im 
the world, and consequently the oldest and first written book of 
the bible, and if the extraordinary things related in it, such 
as the creation of the world in six days, the tree of life, and 
of good and evil, the story of Eve and the talking serpent, 
the fall of man, and his being turned out of paradise, were 
facts, or even believed by the Jews to be facets, they would 
be referred to as fundamental matters, and that very fre- 
quently, in the books of the bible that were written by vari- 
ous authors afterwards ; whereas there is not a book, chap- 
ter, or verse of the bible, from the time that Moses is said to 
have written the book of Genesis to the book of Malachi, the 
Jast book in the bible, including a space of more than a thou- 
sand years, in which there is any mention made of these 
things, or of any of them, nor are they so much as alluded to. 
How will the bishop solve this difficulty, which stands as a 
eircumstantial contradiction to his assertion ? 

There are but two ways of solving it. 
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First, that the book of Genesis is not an ancient book ; 
that it has been written by some (now) unknown person after 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, about 
a thousand years after the time that Moses is said to have 
lived, and put as a preface or intreduction to the other books 
when they were formed into a canon in the time of the se- 
cond temple, and therefore not having existed before that time, 
none of these things mentioned in it could be referred to in 
those books. 

Secondly, that admitting Genesis to have been written by 
Moses, the Jews did not believe the things stated in it to be 
true, and therefore as they could not refer to them as facts 
they would not refer to them as fables. The first of these so- 
lutions goes against the antiquity of the book and the second 
against its authenticity, and the bishop may take which he 
please. 

But be the author of Genesis whoever it may, there is 

abundant evidence to shew, as well from the early christian 
writers as from the Jews themselves, that the things stated 
in that book were not believed to be facts. Why they have 
been believed as facts since that time, when better and fuller 
knowledge existed on the case than is known now, can be 
accounted for only on the imposition of priest-craft. 
_ Augustine, one of the early champions of the christian 
ehurch, acknowledges in his City of God, that the adventure 
of Eve and the serpent, and the account of paradise, were 
generally considered as fiction or allegory. He regards them 
as allegory himself, without attempting to give any explana- 
tion, but he supposes that a better explanation might be found 
than those that had been offered. 

Origen, another early champion of the church, says, 
«s What man of good sense ean ever , persuade himself that 
there were a first, a second, and a third day, and that each 
of these days had a night. when there were yet neither, sun, 
moon, nor stars. What man can be stupid enough to believe 


that God, acting the part of a gardener, had planted a gar- - 
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den in the east, that the tree of life was a real tree, and that 
its fruit had the virtue of making those who eat of it live 


for ever.” : 
Marmonides one of the most learned and celebrated of 


the Jewish Rabbins, who lived in the eleventh century (about 
seyen or eight hundred years ago) and to whom the bishop 
refers in his answer to me, is very explicit in his book en- 
titled .Wore Nebachim, upon the non-reality of the things 
stated in tie account of the creation in the book of Genesis.: 

‘¢ We ought not (says he) to understand, nor take accor- 
ding to the letter, that which is written in the book of the 
ereation, nor to have the same ideas of it which common 
men have ; otherwise our ancient sages would not have re- 
commended with so much care to conceal the sense of it, and 
not to raise the allegorical veil which envelopes the truths 
it contains. ‘The book of Genesis, taken according. to the 
letter, gives the most absurd and the most extravagant ideas 
of the divinity. Whoever shall find out the sense of it, ought 
to restrain himself from divulging it. It is a maxim which 
all our sages repeat, and above all with respect to the work 
of six days. It may happen that some one, with the aid he 
may borrow from others, may hit upon the meaning of it. In 
that case-he ought to impose silence upon himself; or if he 
speak of it he ought to speak obscurely and in an enigmati- 
cal manner as I do myself, leaving the rest to be found out 
by those who can understand me.’’ 

This is certainly a very extraordinary deciaration of 
Marmonides taking all the parts of it. 

First he declares that the account of the creation in the 
book of Genesis is not a fact, and that to believe it to be a 
fact gives the most absurd and the most extravagant ideas of 
the divinity, ' 

Secondly, that it is an allegory. 

Thirdly, that the allegory has a concealed secret. 

Fourthly, that whoever can find the secret out ought not 
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It is this last part that is the most. extraordinary. Why 
all this care of the Jewish Rabbins to prevent what they call 
the concealed meaning, or the secret from being known, and 
if known to prevent any of their people from telling it? It 
eertainly must be something which the Jewish nation are 
afraidor asliamed the world shouldknow. It must be some- 
thing personal to them asa people, and not a secret of a di- 
vine nature, whichthe more itis known, the more it increases 
the glory of the creator and the gratitude and happiness of 
man. It is not God’s secret but their own they are keeping. 
I go to unveil the secret. 

The case is, the Jews have stolen their cosmogany, that 
is, their account of the creation, from the cosmogany of the 
Persians contained in the books of Zoroaster, the Persian 
law-giver, and brought it with them when they returned 
from captivity by the benevolence of Cyrus king of Persia ; 
for it is evident, from the silence of all the books of the bi- 
ble upon the subject of the creation, that the Jews had no 
eosmogany before that time. If they had had a cosmogany 
from the time of Moses, some of their judges who governed 
during more than four hundred years, or of their kings, the 
Davids and the Solomons of their day, who governed nearly 
five hundred years, or of their prophets and psalmists,, who 
lived in the mean time, would have mentioned it. It would, 
either as fact or fable, have been the grandest of all subjects 
fora psalm. It would have suited to a tittle, the ranting poeti- 
eal genius of Isaiah, or served as a cordial to the gloomy 
Jeremiah. But not one word, not even a whisper, does any 
ef the bible authors give upon the subject. 

To conceal the theft, the Rabbins of the second temple 
have published Genesis asa book of Moses, and have enjoin- 
ed seeresy to all their people, who by travelling or otherwise 
might happen to discover from whence the cosmogany was 
borrowed; not to tell it. The evidence of circumstances is 

often unanswerable, and there’is no other than this which I 


have given, that goes to the whole of the ease, and this does.. 
29 
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Diogenes Laertius, an ancient and respectable author, 
whem the bishop, in his answer to me, quotes on another oe+ 
easion, has a passage that corresponds with the solution here 
given. In speaking of the religion of the Persians as pro- 
muleated by their priests or magi, he says, the Jewish Rab- 
bins were the successors of their doctrine. Having thus 
spoken on the plagiarism, and on the non-reality of the book 
of Genesis, I will give some-additional evidence that Moses is 
not the author ofthat book. 

Eben-Ezra, a celebrated Jewish author, who lived about 
seven hundred years ago, and whom the bishop allows te 
have been a man of great erudition, has made a great many 
observations, too numerous to be repeated here,:to shew that 
Mosés was not, and ceuld not be, the author of the book of 
Genesis, nor of any of the five books that bear his name. . 

Spinosa, another learned Jew, who lived: about an hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, recites, in his treatise on the ce- 


yemonies: of the Jews, ancient and modern, the observations 


of Eben-Ezra,.to which he adds many others to shew that 
Moses is not the author of those books. He also says, and 
shews his reasons for saying it, that the bible did not exist 
as a book till the time ofthe Maccabees, which-was more than. 
a hundred years after the return of the Jews from the Baby- 


-lonian captivity. 


‘In the second part of the Age-of Reason, I have among 
other things, referred to nine verses in the 36 chapter of Ge- 
nesis, beginning at the 34 verse, (these are the Kings that 


-reigned in Edom before there reigned any king over the chil- 


dren of Israel) which it is impossible couldhave been written 
by Moses, or in the time of Moses, and which could not have 
been written till after the Jew kings began to reign in Israel, 
which was not till several hundred years after the time of 
Moses. 

The bishop allows this, and says, * I think you say true.” 
‘But he then quibbles and says, that « a small addition to a 
‘book does not destroy either the genuineness or authenticity 
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ef the whole beok.”’ This is priest-craft. These verses. 
do not stand in the book as an addition to it, but as making: 
a part of the whole book, and which it is impossible that. 
Moses could write. ‘The bishop would reject the antiquity of. 
any other book if it could be proved from the words of the 
book itself that a part of it could not have been written till 
several hundred years after the reputed author of it was. 
dead. He would call such a book a forgery. I am author- 
ized, therefore, to call the book of Genesis a forgery. 

Combining then, all the foregoing circumstances toge- 
ther,. respecting the antiquity and authenticity of the book of 
Genesis, a-conclusion will naturally follow therefrom.. 
Those circumstances are— 

First, that certain parts of the book cannot possibly have: 
been written by Moses, and that the other parts carry ne. 
evidence of having been written by him. 

Secondly, the universal silence of all the following books 
of the bible, for about a thousand years, upon the extraardi- 
nary things spoken of in Genesis, such as the creation of the 
world in six days—the garden of Eden—the tree of know- 
tedge—the tree of life—the story of Eve and the Serpent—. 
the fallof man and of his being turned out of this fine garden, 
together with Noah’s flood and the tower of Babel. 

Thirdly, the silence of all the beoks of the bible upon 
even the name of Moses, from the book of Joshua until the 
second book of kings, which was not written till after the 
eaptivity, for-it gives an account of the captivity, a-period of - 
about a thousand years.. Strange that a man who is. pro- 
claimed as the historian of the creation, the privy counsellor 
and confidant of the Almighty—the legislator of the Jewish 
nation and the founder of its religion ; strange, I say, that even 
the name of such man should not find a place in their books 
for a thousand years, if they knew or believed any thing a-.. 
bout him or the books he is said to have written. 

. Fourthly, the opinion of some of the most sslehented of: 
the Jewish commentators that Moses is not the author of the- 
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book of Genesis, founded on the reasons given for that opin- 
ion. 

Fifthly, the opinion of the early christian writers and of 
the great champion of Jewish literature Marmonides, that 
the book of Genesis is not a book of facets. 

Sixthly, the silence imposed by all the Jewish Rabbins, 
and by Marmonides himself, upon the Jewish nation, not to 
speak of any thing they may happen to know, or discover, 
respecting the cosmogany (or creation of the world) in the 
book of Genesis. 

From these circumstances the following conclusions offer. 

First, that the book of Genesis is not a book of faet. 

Secondly, that as no mention is made throughout the 
bible of any of the extraordinary things related in Genesis 
has not been written till after the other books were written 
and put as a preface to the bible. Every one knows that 
a preface to a book, though it stand first, is the last written. 

Thirdly, that the silence imposed by all the Jewish Rab- 
bins and by Marmonides upon the Jewish nation to keep si- 
lence upon every thing related in their cosmogany evinces _a 
secret they are not willing should be known ; the secret there- 
fore explains itself to be, that when the Jews were in capti- 
vity in Babylon and Persia they became acquainted with the 
cosmogany of the Persians as registered in the Zend-Avesta 
ef Zoroaster the Persian law-giver, which after their return 
from captivity they manufactured and modelled as their own, 
and anti-dated it by giving to it the name of Moses. The 
ease admits of no other explanation. 

From all whyh it appears that the book of Genesis in- 
stead of being the oldest book in the world, as the bishop 
ealls it, has been the last written book of the bible and that 


. the cosmogany it contains has been manufactured. 


- 


(Remainder in the next number.) 
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ACCOUNT OF THE BURNING OF ROME. 
| EXTRACTED FROM THE ANNALS OF CORNELIUS TACITUS. 


The destruction of Rome by Fire, which occurred in the 317th 
year from the building of the city, and in the 64th year of 
the Christian Era, is rendered memorable on account of the 
invaluable works of literature and art which were lost to 
the world by that unfortunate event ; as well as in conse- 
quence of its happening at a period not very remote from 
the death of Jesus Christ, and giving an occasion for that 


celebrated historian, Tacitus, to make some mention of his - 


immediate followers. This scrap of history is the more 
caluable, as it is the only ancient record in which any no- 
tice is taken of the early Christians, eacept Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan, which is here subjoined. 

Tacitus, after dilating upon the extreme cruelty of Nero, the 
profligacy of the Romans at this period, and particularly 
on the extravagant indecencies exhibited at a feast given 
to the Emperor, proceeds as follows : | 


«A DREADFUL ecalamity followed in a short time af-. 
ter, by some ascribed to the execrable wickedness of Nero. 
The authority of historians is on both sides, and which pre- 
ponderates, it is not easy to determine. It is, however, cér- 
tain, that, of all the disasters that ever befel the city of 
Rome, from the rage of fire, this was the worst, the most 
violent and destructive. During the whole of this dismal 
scene, no man dared to attempt any thing that might check 
the violence of the dreadful calamity. A erew of incendia- 
ries stood near at hand denouncing vengeance on all who of- 
fered to interfere. Some were so abandoned as to heap fuel 
on the flames. They threw in firebrands and flaming torch- 
es, proclaiming aloud that they had authority for what they 
did. Whether, in fact, they had received such horrible or- 
. ders, or under that device, meant to plunder with greater li- 
scentiousness, cannot now be known. 
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‘¢ The number of houses, temples, and insulated mansions, 
destroyed by the fire, cannot be ascertained. But the most 
venerable monuments of antiquity, which the wership of 
ages had rendered sacred, were laid in ruins ; among these 
were the temple dedicated to the meon, by Servius Tullius 5 
the fane and the great altar, consecrated by Evander, the 
Arcadian, to Hercules, his visitor and his guest ; the chapel of 
Jubitor Stator, built by Romulus ; the palace of Numa, and 
the temple of Vesta, with the tutelar gods of Rome. With. 
these were consumed the trophies of so many victories, the 
inimitable works of the Grecian artists, with the precious 
monuments of literature and ancient genius, all at present re- 
membered by men advanced in years, but irrecoverably lost. 
Not even the splendor with which the new city rose out of 
the ruins of the old, could compensate for that lamented dis- 
aster. It did not eseape observation that the fire broke out 
on the fourteenth before the eilends of July, a day remarkable 
for the conflagration kindled by the Senones, when those bar- 
harians took the city of Rome by storm and burnt it to the 
ground. Men of reflection, who refined on every thing with 
minute curiosity, calculated the number of years, months and 
days, from the foundation of Rome, to the firing of it by the 
Gauls ; and from that calamity to the present, they found 
ths interval of time precisely the same. 

The ground which, after making out his own domain,. 
Nero left to the public, was not laid out fer the new city in 
a hurry and without judgment, @s was the case after the ir-. 
ruption of the Gauls. A regular plan was formed; the 
streets were made wide and long ; the elevation of the houses 
was defined, with an open area before the doors and porti- 
eoes to secure and adorn the front. : 

it was also settled, that. the houses should no longer be 
contiguous, with slight. party-walls to divide them ; but eve; 
ry house was to stand detached, surrounded and insulated by 
its own enclosure. ‘These regulations, it must be admitted, 
‘were of public utility, and added. much to the embellishnient 
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of the new city. But still the oid plan of Rome was not with- 
out its advocates. It was thought more conducive to the 
health of thetinhabitants. The narrowness of the streets, and 
the elevation of the buildings, served to exclude the rays of 
the sun; whereas the more open space, leaving neither shade 
nor shelter, left men exposed to the intense heat of the day. 

‘«‘ These several regulations were, no doubt, the best that 
‘human wisdom could suggest—the next care was to propitiate 
the Gods. 

‘¢ The Sybilline books were censulted; and the conse- 
qjuence was, that supplications were decreed te Vulean, to 
Ceres and Proserpine. A band of matrons offered their 
prayers and sacrifices to Juno, first in the capitol, and next 
on the nearest margin of the sea, where they supplied them- 
selves with water to sprinkle the temple and statue of the 
goddess. A select number of women, who had husbands aec- 
tually living, laid the deities on their sacred beds, and kept 
midnight vigils with the usual solemnity. But neither these 
religious ceremonies, nor the liberal donations of the prince, 
could efface from the minds of men the prevailing opinion, 
that Rome was set on fire by his own orders. The infamy of 
that horrible transaction still adhered to him. In order, if 
possible, to remove the imputation, he determined to transfer 
the guilt to others. For this purpose he punished with ex- 
quisite torture, a race of men, detested for their evil practi- 
ces, by vulgar appellation commonly called Christians. 

«s The name was derived f¥om Christ, who, in the reign 
of Tiberius, suffered under Pontius Pilate, the procurator of 
Judea. By that event, the sect, of which he was founder, re- 
eeived a blow, which, for a time, checked the growth of a 
dangerous superstition ; but it revived soon after, and spread 
with recruited vigor, not only in Judea, the soil that gave it 
birth, but even in the city of Rome, the common sink into 
which every thing infamous and abominable flows, like a 
torrent, from all quarters of the world. Nero proceeded with 
the usual artifice. He found a set of profligate and abandon- 
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ed wretches, who were induced to confess themselves guilty,: 
and, on the evidence of such men, a number of Christians 
were convicted ; not, indeed, upon clear evidente of having: 
set the city on fire, but rather on account of their sullen ha- 
tred of the whole human race. ‘They were put to death with 
exquisite cruelty ; and to their suffering Nero added mockery. 
and derision. Some were covered with skins of wild beasts, 
and left to be deyoured by dogs ; others were nailed to the 
cross ; numbers were burnt alive; and many, covered over 
with inflammable matter, were lighted up, when the day de- 
clined, to serve as torches during the night. 

«‘ For the convenience of seeing this tragic spectacle, the 
emperor lent his own gardens. He added the sports of the 
circus, and assisted in person, sometimes driving a curricle,. 
and occasionally mixing with the rabble in his coachman’s 
dress. At length the cruelty of these proceedings filled every 
breast with compassion. Humanity relented in favor of the 
christians. ‘The manners of that people were, no doubt, of a 
pernicious tendency ; and their crimes cailed for the hand of 
justice: but it was evident, that they fell a sacrifice, not for. 
the publie good, but to glut the rage and eruelty of one man. 


only.” 


NOTE 


\ 


By Mr. Murphy the English translator of Tacitus. 


Brotier observes, that the Jews, in that period of time, 
were guilty of great enormities ; and the distinction between, 
them and the christians not being understood, all were con- 
sidered in the same light, despised and hated by the Romans. 
And Suetonius relates, that Claudius banished the Jews, 
who were raising seditious tumults, at the instigation of one 
Chrestus ; (that name, it is almost needless to observe, ean- 
not, at least ought not, to be confounded with Jesus Christ ;) 
who, it was well known at Rome, had suffered’ under. Pon- 
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tius Pilate,* in the reign of Tiberius. Chrestus, Brotier. 


observes, was not an uncommon name among the Greeks and 
Romans. When the Jews were ordered by Claudius to de- 
part from Rome, all of that nation, who professed them- 
selves followers of Christ, were, without distinction included 
inthe number. The edict of the Emperor was not pointed 
against the christians. Nero appears to be the first that at- 
tacked them as the professors of a new religion ; and when 
such a manas Tacitus calis it a dangerous superstition, it 
must be allowed that indirectly an apology is made for Nero. 
But for Tacitus who had opportunities for a fair enquiry, and 
ability to know and decide, what excuse ean be offered. The 
vices of the Jews were imputed to the christians without 
discrimination, and Tacitus suffered himself to be hurried 
away by the torrent of popular prejudice. And yet we find 
that his friend Pliny, during his administration in the pro- 
vinee of Bithynia, thought and acted with moderation. ‘The 
christians were undera prosecution; Pliny, in his charac- 
ter of proconsular governor, was in doubt how to proceed. 
He wrote to the Emperor Trajan on the subject ; and after 
stating that the real Christians were not to be forced by any 


* Chrestus, or rather Christus, is the Latin name for 
Christ, there is therefore an appearance of fraud on the part 
of Mr. Murplty in not translating the name. By retaining 
the Latin termination it would seem to be sure to-be a different 
name. Tiberius reigned in th@wpne of Jesus Christ, Claudius 
succeeded him, and was the imm@tiate predecessor of Nero. We 
are ignorant of the original phrase, in Suetonius, which Mr. 
Murphy has translated, « at the instigation of one Chrestus,” 
but, from the affinity in the dates of the events spoken of, we do 
not hesitate to say, that Chrestus and Christus is one ani. the 
same person, and that Christ is the usual translation of the 





name into English. That Christus might have been avery com-. 


mon name is very possible, but it is evident that the seditious 
tumulis spoken of were the effect of religious schism, and we 
hear of no other at this time, than that which was after 


wards called christianity. 
30 
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means whatever, to renounce the articles of their belief, he 
proceeds to the sum total of their guilt, which he found to be 
as follows: They met on a stated day before it was light, 
and addressed themselves in a prayer or hymn to Christ, as 
to a God, binding themselves by a solemn oath, not for any 
wicked purpose, but never to commit any fraud, theft, or 
adultery ; never to falsify their word, nor deny a trust repos- 
ed inthem ; after which it is their custom to separate, and 
then to re-assemble te eat their meals together, in a manner 
perfectly harmless and inoffensive, ‘They desisted, says 
Pliny, from this custom, after my ediet, issued according to 
your orders, against the holding of any assemblies whatever. 
Pliny adds, in the same letter, that, in order to come at the 
real truth, he ordered two female slaves to be put to the tor- 
ture, but he could discover nothing more than a rooted and 
excessive superstition. ‘Trajan, in his answer to this letter, 
determines that if christians are brought before the governor, 
and proved to be guilty, they must be punished, unless they 
renounce their errors, and invoke the Gods of Rome. In 
that case they were to be pardoned, notwithstanding any for- 
mer suspicion. But the Emperor says to his minister, « I 
would-not have you officiously enter into any enquiries con- 
cerning them.” Pliny’s letter, Mr. Melmoth observes, is es- 
teemed as almost the only genuine monument of ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquity, relating to the times immediately succeeding 
the apostles, being wrote not above forty years after the 
death of Paul. It was presegijed by the christians them- 
selves, as a clear and unsuspicious evidence of the purity of 
their doctrines. 

The Jews, as will be seen in the history, book 5, were 
charged with harbouring a sullen aversion towards all man- 
kind. Itis unnecessary to vindicate the christian religion 
from that imputation. 
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REMARKS. 


It is of no consequence to the world at this period to 


know who set the city of Rome on fire in the days of Nero,* 
but it is of some importance to ascertain whether the mira- 
eulous transactions related in the book, called the New 
Testament be facts or fabrications. Because we are told in 
the most serious and emphatic manner, that on the belief of 
them depends our eternal happiness in a future life. Every 
man, woman and child has the same: stake at issue, and if 
faith in those strange, marvellous and unnatural things be 
necessary to salvation, the evidence of their existence ought 
to have been handed down to suceeeding generations in a man- 
nerthat would have forced conviction upon all mankind. Eve- 
ry country and nation should have been made acquainted with 
them: None should have been left to doubt in a case so impor- 
tant. The faet however is otherwise, no historian of the 
times in which these wonders are said to have occurred 
takes the least notice of them. Jesus Christ is barely men- 
tioned as an obscure leader ef a new sect attended bya few 


* We do. not, however, perceive that any thing is to be 
gained by endeavoring to transfer the turpitude of this trans- 
action, or any other immoral conduct, from the christians to 
the Jews. Jesus Christ himself and many of his followers 
were Jews ; andif piety, and the most scrupulous adherence 
to the Mosaic dispensation, emanating, as it is said, immediate- 
ly from the Supreme Being ; ifthe superlative advantage, they 
are said to have enjoyed, of ‘heocratie government, be any 
suarantee for correct deportment, the Jews ought to be presum- 
ed to have been the most moral people in eaistence. Shall 
politheists, nations paying homage to false Gods, be justified 
in despising, and casting the most foul. odium upon the only 

ople wnder heaven, who at that time, according to our own 
elicf, worshipped the true God ? Let us pause before we ad- 
mit this reproach to pass current : Let us remember that as 
long as we acknowledge the Jewish code as divine, we our- 
selves are in reality Jews as.to faith, the only difference being, 
that we believe the Messiah has. already come, and they are 
anxiously waiting his advent, with lamps trimmed and burn- 
ing in their Synagogues. 
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ignorant followers. This circumstance however is by no 
means a reproach to his tenets. He, like other good men in 
all ages, taught the doctrine of benevolence, of justice and 
of the equality of mankind. ‘There is no mystery in this, ne 
inspiration is required to declare, or to believe in such doe- 
trine. But if mysterious opinions, abhorrent to reason and 
common sense, have been incorporated into his plain system 
of ethics, by knavery, ignorance, or folly, are mankind in 
this enlightened age to submit to such glaring impositions ? 
If Jesus of Nazareth was not able to convince his brothers 
and sisters and townsmen, much less the men of learning of 
his time, of his divine mission, what reason have we now te 
believe in it, when the facts, by which it is to be established, 
are not to be found in history ¢ 

If Jesus Christ, who was wickedly murdered by the Jews 
for preaching the doctrine of Philanthrophy, in oppesition 
to their cruel code and nonsensical rites, which they alledg- 
ed were in conformity to the immediate command of Jehos 
vah, be in reality the son of God, and if the greatest of all 
possible mysteries be true, that his sufferings will procure the 
favor of the Almighty to those who believe him such, why 
in the name of justice and mercy were not the mighty acts he 
is said to perform, thought worthy to be recorded by the his- 
torians of his day? If the miracles mentioned in the gospel 
were actually wrought, why did not Tacitus notice them ? 
And, as Mr. Murphy says, *“ when such a man as Tacitus 
ealls it [the christian religion}»a dangerous superstition, it 
must be allowed that indirectly an apology is made for Nero, 
But for Tacitus who had opportuniiy for a fair enquiry, and 
ability to know and decide, what exeuse can be offered ?”—~ 
That is provided he mistated facts, but as there is no proof 
that lie lias done so, no excuse is requisite. The circum- 
stance of his making no mention of the miracles, said to be 
wrought by Jesus Christ, is of itself sufficient and conclusive 
evidence that they never had being, except in the imagination 
of his enthusiastic disciples. Besides no body knows when, 
or by whom, the books that record these wonders were writ- 
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ten, and therefore no notice is taken of them or their au- 
thors by ancient historians. Pious frauds however have not 
been neglected to supply the deficiency of history in this re- 
spect, as appears by the following interpolation in Josephus’ 
history of the Jews, which is not to be found in the early co- 
pies of that work, not indeed till long after the death of the 
author, This fact has been so fully established by doctor 
Priestley and other learned men, that it is not now disputed 
by any man of information ; altho’ many who feel an inter- 
est in deceiving mankind, may still insidiously attempt te 
palm the fabrication in Josephus, upon the ignorant and 
eredulous. ‘The passage is as follows: 

‘‘ It being the usual custom of the Roman governors te ad- 
vise the senate and people of such material things as hap- 
pened in their respective provinces, Publius Lentulus being 
president in the days of Tiberius Cesar, the Emperor, 
wrote the following epistle to the senate concerning the de- 
scription of the person of Jesus Christ.” 

«‘ ConscRIPT FATHERS, 


«« There appeared in these our days a man of great vir- 
tue, named Jesus Curist, who is yet living among us, and 
of the Gentiles is accepted for a prophet of truth ; but his 
own disciples call him the Son of God.—He raiseth’ the 
dead, and cureth all manner of diseases. A man, of stature 
somewhat tall and comely, with a very reverend countenance, 
such as the beholders may both love and fear ; his hair of 
the colour of a filbert fully ‘Tipe, plain to his ears, whence 
downward it is more orient of color, somewhat curling and 
waving about his shoulders. In the midst of his hair, is a 
seam, or partition of his hair, after the manner of the Naza- 
rites ; his forehead plain and delicate, his face without spot 
or wrinkle, beautified with a comely red; his nose and 
mouth exactly formed, his beard thick, the colour of his 
hair ; not of any great length but forked ; his leok innocent, 
his eyes grey, clear and quick—in reproving, terrible—in 
admonishing, courteous—in speaking, very modest and wise 
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—in proportion of body, well shaped.—None have seen him 
laugh ; but many have seen him weep—a man, for his sin- 
gular beauty surpassing the children of men.” 

Reader do you not see imposture and fraud stamped upon 
the face of this record? With what sang froid the writer 
speaks of a man’s raising the dead ? A thing never known or 
heard of before or since.* Would not.such a circumstance have 
made some noise in Rome? If true, would not the Emperor have 
sent for Jesus Christ to Rome to raise some of his deceased 
friends, or himselfin case of death ? This is reputed to be an 
official letter from a governor to the Roman senate ; and it 
is to be presumed that he would not have dared to write to 
that wise body of legislators what was not true ; and yet 
we find no notice is taken of it by the Conscript Fathers ; 
none of their celebrated orators render this important disco- 
very immortal by their speeches. 'The story died a natural 
death, without gaining, that we know of, a single convert in 
Rome. And what is more extraordinary we do not hear that 
this governor was ordered home by the Emperor as too 
weak and credulous to retain the command of a Roman pro- 
vince ; which doubtless would have been done had he written 
such a letter. The probability is that this minute desecrip- 
tion of the person of Jesus Christ was written by some Pope, 
or Roman Catholic priest, to serve as a guide for their pain- 


ters. 


* The story of the Witch of Endor’s raising Samuel can- 
not we think with propriety be cited in contradiction to what 
is here asserted, as we believe the most orthodox divines agree 
that it was a mere representation of Samuel that the witch 
conjured up, by the aid of the Devil, to satisfy Saul’s curiosi- 
ty. At any rate it does not appear that Samuel continued 
many minutes in existence, whilst those here reported to be 
raised by Jesus Christ must be supposed to have lived years 
afterwards, clse the raising of them would have been to no 
purpose, altho’ we have no more account of their subs 
tives, than we have of those who are said to have risen at the 


erucifixion. 





























MISCELLANEOUS. 
CURIOUS PAINTER’S BILL. — 


THE following are verbatim, the items ofa painter’s bill 
lately sent for payment to a noble lord, who considers him- 
self one of the greatest connoisseurs of the age, and who has 
a very large collection of both sacred and prophane pictures, 

To filling up the chink in the Red Sea and repairing the 
damages of Pharoah’s host. 

To a new thief on the cross. 

Fo cleansing six of the Apostles and adding an entire new 
Judas Iscariot. | 

To a pair of new hands for Daniel in the lion’s den anda 
set of teeth for the lioness. 

To new varnishing Moses’ rod. 

To repairing Nebuchadnezzar’s beard. 

To mending the pitcher of Jacob’s daughter. 

To a pair of ears for Balaam andanew tongue for the ass. 

To cleaning the whale’s belly, varnishing nae face 
and mending his left arm. 

To cleaning the picture of Sampson in the character of a 
fox hunter and substituting the whip for the fire brand. 

To a new broom and bonnet for the Witch of Endor. 

To painting twenty one new steps to Jacob’s ladder. 

To adding some Scotch cattle to Pharaoh’s lean kine. 

To mending the net in the miraculous draught of fishes. 

To painting a new City in the land of Nod. | 

To cleaning the garden of Eden, after Adam’s expulsion. 

To painting a shoulder of mutton and a shin of heef in 
the mouths of two of the ravens feeding Elijah. 

To an exact representation of Noah, in the character ofa 
general reviewing his troops preparatory to their march, and 
the dove dressed as aid-de-camp. 

To painting Noah dressed in an Admiral’s uniform. 

Sampson making a present of his jaw bone to the pro- 
prietors of the British museum. | 

To repairing Solomon’s nose, and making a new nail to— 
his middle finger. Eng. Mag. 
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To Men of Science-—The late bad weather began after 
Christmas day, when the moon changed in Perigee, and in 
maximum of latitude and declination, but of different names; 
and in a quadrature, or 90 degrees from the Nodes ; and ter- 
minated ina storm on the night of the 31st ult. blowing 
hardest about 14 o’clock, at the very time when the moon 
was bisected by the plane of the Ecliptic, or exactly in the 
descending Node, which at this time is in the Vernal 
Equinox. The like circumstance will not happen again in 
less time than 8 years and 224 days; but will take plaee in 
the Autumnal Equinox, in half a revolution of the Nodes, or 
about the 20th of April, 1820. ‘This incident is mentioned 
in confirmation of the Newtonian system of philosophy ; and 
it is dedicated to the memory of its illustrious founder. 

Charleston, Jan. 3. W. NORTH. 


Titles.—Lord Wellington is more likely to bend beneath 
his fitles than his laurels. As every defeat brings a new title, 
he may soen vie in the length of his string with any Spanish 
Don on the peninsula. He isnow, it seems, dubbed the Earl 
of Busaco, or Buss-a-cow—probably on aceount of the bull 
he made in mistaking a defeat for a victory ! 

Earl Buss-a-cow may probably soon salute John Bull—on 
his return from the glorious expedition to deliver the penin- 
sula from the tyranny of Bonaparte, and restore it to the 
liberty of being governed by Kings and nobles—monks and 
friars—superstition and bigotry—torture and the inquisition. 

T. T. Amer. 


eer 


English Literature,—Over the door of a school in Picea- 
dilly, (London) is painted the following scientific notice : 
“ Reeding, righting, and Mathew Mattocks tawt hear.” 
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